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SARDINIAN PEASANT EMBROIDERY. LINEN EMBROIDERED IN RED 


AND BLUE COTTON. 


A FESTIVAL PROCESSION 


HE Sardinian peasant frieze re- 

produced above is the gift of Miss 

Elizabeth McCormick. It is prob- 
ably a hanging used in religious festivals. 
From June to October the Sardinian calen- 
dar contains many festivals. Saints both 
male and female are held in high esteem, 
but religion seems to be rather the occasion 
than the cause of holiday-making. As the 
festivals are held in small churches outside 
the village a great procession takes place 
that is a compromise between a religious 
pilgrimage and a pageant. Wax candles 
play an important part in these ceremonies. 
The tapers are taken to the church and 
placed before the shrines by the house- 
wives while the rest of the family is pre- 
paring the culinary part of the program. 
Wooden candles are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the more expensive wax ones by 
the peasants, and to these are fastened 
bright banners of ribbon. 

The present strip shows a cavalcade of 
horses with women on their backs accom- 
panied by the domestic dog and several 
house-cats. The festival candelabra is 
sometimes carried on the horse’s crupper, 
and at intervals a sturdy figure with hands 
uplifted carries two blunted sword-blades. 
Between the horses’ legs, crosses are placed 
to ward off evil, and the cross effulgent 
twice punctuates the end of the story. 

The design is worked in a long and short 
darning stitch, and the short and the long 
stitches form a diagonal pattern. B. B. 


GIFT OF 


MISS ELIZABETH MC CORMICK 


“ELEGANT COMPANY” 


HE painting which is reproduced on 

the cover of this BULLETIN—a smal 

canvas by Jacob Ochtervelt—is 
recent addition to the Museum’s collection 
of old masters. With many of his more 
illustrious compatriots of the seventeent! 
century, Ochtervelt has this in common, 
that details of the history of his private life 
are almost completely lacking. The little 
we know has been told us by Houbraken, 
and is quoted from old documents pertain- 
ing to the history of the City of Rotterdam, 
where he was born, and where he worked 
during the greater part of his life. 

Born in 1635, it is known that in 1655 he 
married Dirckje Meesters, the daughter 
of a maker of sails and compasses in 
Rotterdam. His brother, Pieter Lucasz 
Ochtervelt, had sailed for the Dutch East 
Indies in 1648 as a musketeer. In 1667 
Jacob Ochtervelt was proposed as Head 
of the St. Luke’s Guild in Rotterdam, 
although in 1674 we find him in Amster- 
dam, working on his large painting, “The 
Regents of the Hospital for Leprosy” (now 
in the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam). 
Paintings by him are signed as late as 
1685, and 1700 has generally been accepted 
as the year of his death. His widow was 
buried at Rotterdam in 1710. 

Ochtervelt became a pupil of Berchem 
at the same time as Pieter de Hooch, and 
his is one of those frequent cases in which a 
talented comrade’s influence has been 
greater than that of the teacher under 
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A CAVALCADE OF WOMEN ON HORSEBACK ACCOMPANIED 


BY THE DOMESTIC DOG AND 


whom they both worked. For the theme 
of many of his pictures, Ochtervelt owes 
an unmistakable debt to Pieter de Hooch, 
although his vistas are less complex. 
Remarkable is the fact that he only imi- 
tated de Hooch in his middle and later 
periods. Metsu, de Hooch and Ter Borch 
influenced him in turn, and it was the last 
named from whom he got that cold greyish 
tone which is noticeable in his painting, 
“The Musicians,” now in the Art Institute 
in the Martin A. Ryerson Loan Collection. 
That deeper colors are not strange to him, 
however, is proven in the smaller picture 
recently purchased, where, from the 
Oriental rug covering the table, radiates 
a warm and pleasant light. These rugs 
were brought to Holland in hundreds by 
its seafaring population, especially by the 
trade vessels in the Near East or Levant, 
and could be found in almost every home. 
In many instances, however, their origin 
can be traced to Caucasia, Persia and 
Turkestan. Almost all genre paintings of 
this period found expression of their 
talent in the representation of these color- 
ful and brilliant works of Oriental art. 
Another beautiful example may be found 
in the large Jan Steen in the same gallery 
of the Museum. 

“In design,” says Professor Bode of 
Berlin, “these rugs are very much alike,— 
a stiff border of square-cornered ara- 
besques, which also appear in the center. 
The dominating color is mostly yellowish- 
red which remained the same through centu- 
ries. The ground color for the border is 
often blue or green.” 

The red in Persian rugs, however, often 
shows a bluish tint, which justifies our 
assumption that in Ochtervelt’s paint- 


SEVERAL HOUSE-CATS 


ing the rug came from Asia Minor, and 
was probably made during the sixteenth 
century. In addition to this, the mate- 
rial of the rug in our picture appears to 
be very heavy, and if we quote Professor 
Bode again we may further confirm our 
theory of its origin. 

“The weaving originally was very thick 
and compact, so that even now it will be 
found very hard to penetrate the old 
fabric with a needle. In later periods the 
weaving became more loose. In their 
strong clear colors these rugs always form 
a splendid combination with the old 
furniture.” 

In our painting Vermeer’s influence is 
distinct, not only in tonality, but also in 
the composition of details, like the use of 
the map on the wall, shown in both of 
Ochtervelt’s pictures in the Art Institute. 
The jug on the table often appears in 
Vermeer’s pictures, as in “A girl drinking 
with a gentleman,” in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, “Lady at the Virginals with a 
gentleman,” in the royal collection at 
Windsor Castle, and ‘‘The music lesson,” 
in the Frick Collection, New York. Ex- 
actly the same type of jug is shown in one 
of Vermeer’s earlier pictures in the Altman 
collection,—“A_ girl asleep,” —probably 
one of the first of his series in which he 
employed the white jug, the crumpled 
Oriental rug and the maps on the wall. 
That other masters use this same type of 
jug is illustrated in Ter Borch’s picture 
in the Art Institute of Frankfurt, “Woman 
drinking wine.” 

If we consider Vermeer’s painting in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin, we 
notice a similarity in the attitude of the 
elegant lady at the right in both Ochter- 
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velt’s and Ver- 
meer’s paint- 
ings. Both fig- 
ures are holding 
the delicate, 
transparent 
glass inthe 
same way. The 
head-dress of 
the Vermeer 
lady we find in 
Ochtervelt’s 
larger painting 
in the Ryerson 





collection. The 

oes 

“*4 GREEK PHILOSOPHER,” Ay “ ba 
eaded chairs 


UNKNOWN SCULPTOR 

PURCHASED may have been 
too complicated 
a subject for Ochtervelt to follow so that 
he has satisfied himself by taking as an 
example the chair in Vermeer’s picture, 
“Young lady at the Virginals.” It is doubt- 
ful whether the rug in Vermeer’s picture 
originated in Asia Minor or Persia. Ver- 
meer, however, seldom used more than two 
figures in his interiors, while the arrange- 
ment of the company in Ochtervelt’s picture 
reminds us in a subtle manner of Ter 
Borch’s “Les Fiangailles,” Paris. 

The Museum must be congratulated upon 
this purchase, which not only worthily 
represents Jacob Ochtervelt, but also is 
a beautiful example of the work of his 


school, his people, and his country. 
W. A. P. 


A GREEK PHILOSOPHER 


N antique marble head, found in 
Macedonia and lately purchased 
by the Museum, is reproduced on 

this page. 

That it is Greek, early enough to be 
restrained and late enough to be human- 
ized, will be apparent to any student of its 
qualities. A middle-aged man of culture is 
portrayed; the eyes meditate with lids 
lowered, and are set under the shadow of a 
full brow; the right eyebrow droops a 
trifle, just enough to reflect a thought. 
he hair, falling from the crown in almost 


straight strands, and meeting the forehead 
in a definite curve, is continued in a soft, 
short beard which is close at the chin and 
covers the upper lip except at the center. 
The droop of: this moustache hides the line 
of the mouth, but the under lip is round 
and mobile. A firm, but not high, bridg 
characterizes the nose, the tip of which is 
restored. 

Although the face expresses wisdom and 
susceptibility to fine emotions it is not 
highly individualized; and yet the model- 
ling of brow and eyes and the treatment of 
the hair place the sculptor near 300 B.c., 
at a time when portraits of contemporaries 
were generally quite naturalistic. 

If it is not a contemporary portrait its 
similarity to a head of Periander, made in 
the late fourth century and now in the 
Vatican, may be significant. Periander, 
who ruled over Corinth from 625 to 585 — 
B.C., was one of those 
together by tradition and frequently hon- 
ored in Hellenistic times as the Seven 
Sages. In spite of certain differences, such 
as the elevation of the eyebrows and the | 
line of the hair on the forehead, our head is 7 
assuredly of the same type in general 7 
treatment and expression as this Periander. 

In Hellenistic times it had become the 
custom to set up groups of honorary 
statues in public buildings. Such statues 
were sometimes contemporary portraits; | 
more often they were imaginary, more or 
less traditional portraits of men who had | 
died long before without leaving any 
record of their features behind them. To 
this period, late fourth or early third 9 
century, and to this class would appear to 


ron 





men grouped 


sii AM 


belong the beautiful head now exhibited 7 


as the property of the Art Institute. 
M. C. 
Measurements: Height 12”, Length of the Skull 8% 


Width 7%", Forehead 214” high, Nose 2;%" long, Eyes 
144" long, Opening %" wide, Between eyes 114". 





The Chicago Society of Artists Silver 
Medal was awarded this year to Rudolph 
Ingerle, the President of the Society, for 
his group of paintings, The last glow, 
Morning haze, Lifting veil, Morning and 
moonlight, in the Exhibition by Artists of | 
Chicago and Vicinity. 
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THE CHICAGO ARTISTS’ 
EXHIBITION 


RIZES in the Twenty-seventh An- 

nual Exhibition by the Artists of 

Chicago and Vicinity were awarded as 
follows: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal with five hundred dollars to Fred- 
erick Victor Poole for his painting, 
“Flora.” 

The Fine Arts Building Prize to Mr. 
Gustave Baumann for his painting, “Cere- 
mony at sunrise.” 

The Charles S. Peterson Purchase Fund, 
two prizes of one hundred and fifty 
dollars each, to Gerald Frank for “Still- 
life’ and to Mable Key for “From the 
Lincoln Park greenhouse.” 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Prize 
with two hundred dollars to William P. 
Henderson for “Querena.” 

The Edward B. Butler Purchase Fund to 
Allen Philbrick for “The shore-line”’ and 
Marguerite Kreutzberg for “A little Venus 
of the steppes.” 

The Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Purchase 
Fund to Mary Buehr for her painting, 
“Over mantel: Bouquet.” 

The Rogers Park Woman’s Club Prize 
to Helen Szukalska for “‘ Afternoon.” 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath Prize to 
William Owen, Jr., for “White towers.” 

The Harry A. Frank Prize to Frederick 
Fursman for “ Morning.” 

The Clyde M. Carr Prize to Carl Hoeck- 
ner for “The storm.” 

The Municipal Art League Prize to 
Ejnar Hansen for “Portrait of an old 
lady.” 

The Business Men’s Art Club Prize to 
Alfred Juergens for “The first snow.” 

The Robert Rice Jenkins Prize to Bea- 
trice Levy for “Jackson Park beach: 
Nocturne.” 

The Chicago Woman’s Aid Prize to Ida 
M. Stout for her sculpture, “Portrait of 
George Spears.” 

The Marshall F. Holmes Prize to Edgar 
A. Rupprecht for “The diving-board.” 

The Englewood Woman’s Club Prize 
to C. Raymond Jonson for “ Winter.” 


‘*CEREMONY AT SUNRISE,” BY GUSTAVE 
BAUMANN. CHICAGO ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS 


HE Print Department will soon be 

moved to the ground floor of the Art 

Institute, occupying galleries com- 
prising the suite from the former Anti- 
quarian Rooms to the Jacobean Room. 
The Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial 
Collection of Drawings has already been 
installed in the northwest corridor leading 
from the entrance hall to the new rooms of 
the Department. The present quarters of 
the Department of Prints will be given 
over to paintings, including the works 
forming the collection of the Friends of 
American Art. 

A Print Library, including the Meder 
Collection of books on prints and cata- 
logues raisonnés, acquired last year through 
the generosity of Martin A. Ryerson and 
Potter Palmer will be installed in the north 
corridor together with the Art Institute’s 
collection of prints. It is hoped to make a 
study room of this corridor where the 
prints and books will be available at all 
times for comparison and inspection by the 
student and lover of prints. 

The collection of manuscripts notable 
for its beauty and choice quality, not 
because of its completeness or compre- 
hensiveness, may now be displayed per- 
manently in cases beneath the windows, 
and it is likewise intended that cases show- 
ing the different processes in print making 
may be so arranged. The opening of the 
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“FLORA,” BY FREDERICK V. POOLE 
CHICAGO ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 


new galleries will probably be attended by 
several noteworthy loan exhibitions of 
prints and drawings, and the most valu- 
able gift to the Department in the past 
year,—the thirty-six items of various 
schools from Mr. Ryerson’s own collection. 
This comprises such well-known prints as 
Buhot’s “‘ Westminster clock-tower,”’ Cam- 
eron’s “Tay at Kinfauns,” Claude Lor- 
rain’s ‘‘Le Bouvier,”—a very fine impres- 
sion—Haden’s “Shere mill-pond,” second 
state, Meryon’s “La Pompe Notre Dame,” 
sixth state, Millet’s “Le départ pour le tra- 
vail,” and six others, Rembrandt’s “ Abra- 
ham and Isaac,” “ Abraham sending away 
Agar,”” and Whistler’s “‘ Balcony and the 
Rialto.” There will also be an exhibition 
of the thirty-one remarkable prints by 
Rodolphe Bresdin, the gift of Walter S. 
Brewster. 


NEEDLE-WORK EXHIBITIONS 


ART of the collection of embroideries 
from the Near East, given to the 
Museum by Mrs. Emma B. Hodge, is 
being exhibited in Gunsaulus Hall. Color- 


ful designs from Bokhara, Persia, Armenia, 
Turkestan, Bulgaria, India, and Little 
Russia make up this exhibit. Much of th 
needle-work is done on cotton, sometimes in 
linen thread as is the custom in Occidental 
countries, but more often in gorgeous silks 
and in flat metal thread of gold, silver or 
bronze. The passionate love of color and 
line inherent in the Near Eastern peasant 


leads to the decoration of every object of 


his daily use. Even the towels have bor- 
ders of astonishing richness and beauty. 
Punch-work, drawn-work, buttonhole stitch 
and darning stitch are employed; and a 
sort of cut-work resembling the reticello 
of the seventeenth century is prominent 
in certain scarves and table covers of th 


Slavic races. The fertility of imagination of 


the East Indian woman is evident in the 
execution of a table cover which shines 
with one hundred little mirrors, button- 
holed into the pattern with colored silks. 
A majority of the pieces in the collection 
are comparatively modern, but several 
early seventeenth century squares and 
chalice covers are included. One Russian 
linen square with drawn-work has an 
interestingly archaic swan design. Caps 
of solidly embroidered silks and one richl) 
decorated knee-length skirt from the East 
Indies are displayed. 

It is of interest to know that the long 
towels with the richly decorated borders 
are still used in Little Russia for the 
beautifying of the main corner of th 
living room. Much rivalry exists among 
the peasant women in the embroidering 
of these and of the shawls or “khustka’”’ 
which are worn about the shoulders. Th 
table-covers, too, form an important part 
of the household linen in a land where th 
table with its loaf of dark bread must stand 
always in readiness for the chance guest. 

The Near East embroideries are typica! 
of peasant art, and it is interesting by 
way of contrast to consider an exhibition 
of the work of more sophisticated artists 
now on display in the temporary exhibition 
room of the new Antiquarian Galleries 
These embroideries range through man 
periods from the sixteenth century to 
Victorian times. Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
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Palmer have furnished some of the earliest 
examples, notably a “Madonna of the 
lily” of the sixteenth century, in satin 
with delicate gradations of color in fine 
faded silks. An Italian panel from the 
same collection is of seventeenth century 
origin, as is also a rare and charming 
needle tapestry. Mrs. Gustavus Swift 
is the owner of a dower chest of great 
beauty, covered with embroidery, em- 
bellished with nail-head border and a 
stool of needle-point flower pattern, on 
blue ground, is lent by Mrs. Richard T. 
Crane Jr.; Mrs. C. Morse Ely exhibits two 
interesting embroidered scenes made by 
Mrs. Elias Hasket Derby, “née Elizabeth 
Crownshield,” in 1770. Mrs. Chauncey 
Keep has a stool of gros point in the 
exhibition. Mr. George Porter has lent 
two Queen Anne chairs and a gaming-table 
top of needle-point. Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick’s collection has furnished many 
rare and beautiful objects,—a sampler of 
the Tudor period, two flower-baskets of 
petit point, some exquisite examples of 
Italian filet, and a cover of Point Hongrois. 


ORIENTAL ART 
Tor collection of Chinese Imperial 


Chun ware of the eleventh century 
now on exhibition in the new oriental 
galleries was assembled by the Emperor 
Chien Lung of China who reigned from 
1736 to 1795 A.D. Incised upon the bot- 
tom of each piece is the imperial mark 
of the emperor and the name of the palace 
in which the object was displayed. The 
group contains three of the most important 
pieces of Chun ware in existence,—the 
two flower pots of exquisite coloring, and 
the bowl made for the empress dowager’s 
pre-sacrificial ablutions. The greatest 
charm of the ware lies in its color which 
ranges from soft grays and lavenders to 
crimson and sea-green. Among the most 
charming pieces are the little bubble- 
bowls which were kept filled with gleaming 
soap-bubbles for the pleasure of the august 
household. 
The Persian pottery in the same gal- 
leries is from the cities of Rhages, Persia, 


CAMBODIAN BUDDHA 
LENT BY C. T. LOO 


and Rakka, Mesopotamia, and includes 
also nine seventeenth century miniatures 


afrom the Shah’s private collection in Te- 


heran. An important Rhages vase in this 
exhibit, twenty-six inches in height and 
covered with a thick cobalt-blue glaze, was 
found forty feet below ground in the ruins 
of old Rhages which was destroyed in 
1221 A.D. by the Mongols. The vase when 
found was in seventy-six pieces, but it has 
been so carefully restored that not a square 
inch of replacement was necessary. Two 
rare ninth century Rakka bowls and a 
Rhages bowl which illustrates the story of 
Bahram Gur from Firdusi’s great epic, 
“The Book of Kings,” are among the 
treasures of the collection. The Persian 
pottery offers unparalleled opportunities 
for study and comparison with the splendid 
examples of Rhages and Rakka ware in 
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PORTRAIT OF MONET, BY ALBERT ANDRE 
PURCHASED 


the Mary Gunsaulus collection of the 
Museum. 

It is only within comparatively recent 
years that the knowledge has come to us 
of the superb architectural remains, stu- 
pendous in scale and rich in design, of 
Cambodia, once a powerful kingdom of 
Indo-China, now hardly more than a 
jungle. We are therefore fortunate in the 
loan of a collection of carved sandstone 
Buddhas of tenth century origin. 

Each country introduced its particular 
racial type into Buddhistic art, and in these 
fine specimens are seen features a little 
coarser than Chinese, a little more delicate 
than Tibetan, yet of a distinct Mongolian 
cast. They bear an extraordinary like- 
ness to life; their execution has something 
of a portrait in its subtle suggestion of a 
definite state of mind and emotion. The 
eyes of many of these Buddhas are almost 
closed, in meditation rather than in sleep, 
and the lips frame a smile,—a smile of 
utter tranquillity and harmony with the 
eternal. R. B. 


PORTRAIT OF MONET 
BY ANDRE 


HE personalities of great artists are § 


so essentially a part of their art that 

even those things outside of their own 
work which throw light on their individu- 
alities come to be cherished. For this reason 
portraits of artists by their contemporaries 
are highly treasured. 

The most recent addition to the Mu- 
seum’s group of portraits of artists by 
artists is one of Claude Monet by Albert 
André. This portrait and one of Renoir by 
André acquired a few years ago and Fan- 
tin-Latour’s well-known portrait of Manet 
provide what in time will come to be 
priceless human records Of three of the 
most important figures in the French 
impressionist school. Each portrait is 
redolent of the characteristics and idio- 
syncrasies of these men. André’s Monet 
is the patriarchal Monet; clad in a violet 
suit and soft brown scarf, he leans against 
the railing of his garden, leisurely smoking 
a cigarette and becomes a part of that 
luminous violet landscape which he him- 
self created. The Renoir portrait gives us 
the Renoir who, though bent with age and 
deformed by rheumatism, still alertly and 
with piercing eye discoursed on art to the 
friends by his fireside retaining to the end 
his palette and brush. On the other hand 
the portrait of Manet is Manet at his 


prime—the immaculate and independent 


leader of a new school. These portraits 
have an additional interest because of thx 


many works by the French impressionists 


owned by the Museum. 


Albert André, the man on whom the J 
mantle of the French impressionists has 
fallen, has been on such intimate terms | 


with Monet and Renoir that undoubted); 


no other artist could give us interpretations | 


of these rare personalities in a manner s' 
characteristically human. This is true in 


spite of the fact that André’s talents may | 


not be those of the great portraitist. His 
canvases in the Ryerson collection, and th¢ 
painting “Catalans” in our permanent 


collection suggest his skill in landscape and § 


figure painting, and in still-life. 
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When friends asked Monet to have his 
portrait painted, the great painter chose 
André, his favorite pupil, to do the task. 
[he portrait was made at Giverny, where 
Monet lives a rather secluded life in his 
own garden. He has just completed 
nineteen large panels using the familiar 
“Nymphea” or lily-pond motive. These 
have been presented to the French nation 
for the Caillebotte Collection of impression- 
ist pictures. They are to be hung in the 
Orangerie pavilion on the Terrace of the 
Tuileries. 

A reproduction in color of our portrait 
of Monet will occur in the March number 


of The International Studio. 
M. B. W. 


A PEALE PORTRAIT 


HROUGH the kindness of Mrs. 
Carter H. Harrison, wife of ex-Mayor 
Harrison, we have been given the 
privilege of exhibiting a portrait of her 
grandmother’s grandfather, John Nichol- 


son, by Charles Willson Peale. 
Nicholson was a Philadelphian and the 
banking partner of Robert Morris, a signer 


of the Declaration of Independence. Be- 
tween them they furnished the funds to 
carry on the Revolutionary War. During 
the war he was appointed naval commander 
of the 28-gun frigate Trumbull, and in a 
struggle in a heavy gale succeeded in 
fighting off three British cruisers. 

Charles Willson Peale’s versatilities were 
many and varied. He was successively a 
saddler, painter, modeler, silversmith, 
taxidermist, dentist and lecturer, soldier and 
statesman. A self-portrait, bringing him 
into public notice, decided him henceforth 
to make faces instead of saddles. 

As a dentist he constructed teeth for 
George Washington, and it was these ill- 
fitting substitutes which gave the mouth, 
in Stuart’s portrait, its expression of grim 
immobility. 

Peale himself in all painted fourteen 
portraits of Washington, most of which 
are more interesting as memorials than 
as works of art. 


JOHN NICHOLSON BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 
LENT BY MRS. CARTER H. HARRISON 


Peale habitually introduced into his 
background some indication of his model’s 
occupation or tastes. We find Mrs. Har- 
rison’s picture no exception to the rule: 
John Nicholson is seated against a back- 
ground of books, his left hand resting on 
an open volume lying on the table, while 
his right hand holds a quill. 

Though some critics think Peale severe, 
and limited in his artistic appreciation of 
possibilities, in this portrait his subtle 
interpretation of the quizzical, half-amused 
expression lurking about the mouth and 
in the eyes, attests to a delicate under- 
standing of the sitter. His contemporaries 
declared that Peale was too divided in 
his various interests ever to attain the 
degree of excellence that West had reached. 
They predicted that Peale, West’s pupil, 
would soon be forgotten, but that West’s 
work would go down to future generations. 
Posterity has evidently decided that they 
made a mistake, for Peale’s portraits, 
early and late, are much sought after, 
while the grandiose conceptions of West no 
longer hold a place in the sun. R. B. 
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NOTES 


REEK AND ROMAN SCULP- 
{> TURE—The removal of the Orien- 
tal Collection from Galleries 5 and 6 
to the new Oriental series, makes possible 
the installation of collections of Greek and 
Roman art in these galleries. The marble 
and stone architectural fragments given by 
Martin A. Ryerson, the collection of Greek 
vases, various objects of Greek and Roman 
sculpture, and the Pompeian and Her- 
culanean bronzes, the gift of Harlow N. 
Higginbotham, are among the collections 
to be installed in these rooms. 


Tue CuiLpren’s Room—Gifts received 
for the Children’s Room during the past 
month include $1000 from the Municipal 
Art League, $1000 from the Arché Club, 
$200 from the Renaissance, and $100 from 
the New England Colony. 


BeneFactors NAMED—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, Robert 
Allerton, Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne, and 
Cyrus Hall McCormick were made Bene- 


factors of the Art Institute. 


New Prizes—New prizes awarded for 
the first time this year in the Chicago 
Artists’ Exhibition, are the Marshall 
Fuller Holmes Prize of one hundred dol- 
lars for excellence in color and composition 
to be awarded by the jury for the exhibi- 
tion, and the Rogers Park Woman’s Club 
Prize of one hundred dollars for a painting 
by a woman who has not previously re- 
ceived a prize. 


ENDOWMENT Funp — Recent donations 
to the Endowment Fund of the Art Insti- 
tute are Robert Allerton’s gift of $130,000, 
and Mrs. Annie S. Coburn’s gift of $15,000 
to be known as the Louis Larned Coburn 
and Annie S. Coburn Fund. 


Museum Instruction—The Museum 
Instruction Department has had a most 
enthusiastic response to its series of talks 
on interior decoration. The first two talks 
of the series were by Miss Marion Gheen 
on February 12th, and by Miss Cornelia 
Conger on February 26th. On March 11th 
at 2:30 P.M. Miss Elizabeth Browing will 


talk on “Chintzes.”” These lectures will be 
followed by a number of others on various 
phases of interior decoration, the subjects 
and dates to be announced later. All of 
the lectures are scheduled for Monday 
afternoons at 2:30. Lecturing in this 
series, Miss Mary Hipple will demonstrate 
the making of batik before the class. 

In addition to the Monday lectures there 
have been a series of lectures on Wednes- 
days which will be continued, and a series 
of lectures on prints given on Tuesdays. 
The two remaining lectures in the print 
series will be given on March 6th, by Mrs. 
Bertha Jaques on “Etchings,” and on 
March 13th, on “Little Masters,” by 
William McC. McKee. 


Tue Lisrary—Ryerson Library has 
received as a special gift from Martin A. 
Ryerson an extensive collection of Japanese 
block-print books, supplementing those 
already in use in the Library. The books 
were a part of the collection of the late 
Hamilton Easter Field. That indefatig- 
able collector must have spent many years 
in gathering these hundreds of early edi- 
tions, ranging from 1680 to about 1850 
A.D. The great wood-engravers of Japan, 
whose more pretentious works are to be 
studied in the Clarence Buckingham col- 
lection, are well represented in these works. 
Moronobu, Kiyonobu, Mitsunobu, Haru- 
nobu, Shun Cho, Utamaro, Hokusai, ard 
Hiroshige, besides many others. 

These are swift sketches, but with never | 
a hint of carelessness. The subjects range 
through the familiar scenes of daily life, 
representing popular actors, favorite land- 
scapes, women at their toilet, natural 
subjects that run through the whole school 
of Ukioye (The Passing World). Reprints 
of the greater number of them are owned 
by the poorest peasants. It is, however, 
only in these original printings from the 
wood-blocks that one may enjoy to the 
full the works of these Japanese masters. 


CuanceEs oF Appress—Members of the 
Art Institute are earnestly requested to 
send notification of any change in address 
to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership 
Department. 
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Atumnt AssociaTIon—The annual din- 
er and meeting of the Alumni Association 
was held Monday evening, February 12th, 
lat 6.30 P.M. in the Club Room at the Art 
Institute. Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Thomas Eddy Talmadge; 
Honorary President, Robert Harshe; Vice 


Presidents, Rudolph Ingerle, Jessie Lacey, 
and Frederick Fursman; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Jessie Day Cooke; Re- 
cording Secretary, Genevieve Sissing; Treas- 
urer, Gertrude T. Williams; Directors, 
John Norton, Mrs. Louise Van Voorhis 
Armstrong, and Edith Hammond. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
I painting, Landscape, by Ian Monchablon. 


Bartlett. 
1 sculptured head. Greek Philosopher. Purchased. 
i Purchased. 


1 painting, Portrait of Monet, by André. 


Gift of Frederic C. 


DecoraTIvE ARTS 
1 lace-maker’s pillow and bobbins for Children’s Room. Purchased. 
Pieces of European embroideries. Gift of Miss Elizabeth McCor- 
mick. 
2 Norwegian salt-containers for Children’s Room. Purchased. 


OrieNTAL ART 
1 Japanese priest robe; 4 
Toyohiro, 2 by Hircehige: 2 Chinese Lung Chuang vases. 
by S. H. Mori. 
1 Chinese K’ang Hsi rug, 3 Chinese porcelain horsemen, 29 pieces 
Chinese pottery. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
5 Japanese kakemono paintings. Lent by the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
1 Chinese bronze lion. Lent by Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick. 
1 Chinese pilgrim bottle, 1 Ming tile, 1 Sung vase. Lent by Russell Tyson. 
2 Japanese screens—1 Koyetsu, 1 Sotatsu. Lent by Yamanaka and Company. 
100 Japanese sword guards, 1 Japanese Kiyonaga kakemono. Lent by Howard Mansfeld. 
2 Japanese kakemonos, 1 Utamaro, 1 Yeishi. Lent by Frederick E. Church. 
2 Chun-yao flower-pots, 23 Japanese textiles. Lent by Mrs. Geo. T. Smith. 
1 Chinese vase, 1 Japanese kakemono. Lent by Charles B. Hoyt. 
2 Japanese kakemonos by Utamaro, 457 Japanese sword mounts. 
Lent by John T. Spaulding. 
8 Cambodian stone sculptures. Lent by C. T. Loo. 
3 Tibetan paintings. Lent by Jan Kleykamp. 
13 pieces Rhages pottery, 6 pieces Rakka pottery, 1 Javanese head, 9 
Persian miniatures, 14 pieces Chun-yao pottery. Lent by Parish 
Watson and Company. 
3 Puptase prints by Kiyoshige, Kiyohiro, and Toyonobu. 
1. Chandler. 
I iets bowl, 47 pieces Japanese pottery. Martin A. 
Ryerson. 
2 Japanese kakemonos by Shunsho and Yeishi. 
cey Blair. 
8 Japanese prints by Shunsho, Shunto, Shunyei, and Sangoro. 
by Fred W. Gookin. 
417 pieces Siamese pottery. Lent by T. Ring. 
| Aen kakemonos. Lent by Wm. M. Blair. 
1 Cashmir shawl. Anonymous gift. 
1 Coptic textile, 1 fragment Coptic manuscript. 
Cunningham. 
24 Egyptian antiquities for Children’s Room. Gift of Mrs. 
Schimmel. 
NORWEGIAN SALT 21 pieces East Indian jewelry. Gift of Martin A. Ryerson. 
CONTAINER. 2 Korean chests. Gift of Frederick S. Colburn. 
PURCHASED FOR THE 4 Babylonian cuneiform cylinders, 1 Turkish silver inkhorn. 
CHILDREN’S ROOM Kirkor Minassian. 


Japanese paintings—1 by Ichyo, 1 by 


Lent LACE-MAKER’S PILLOW AND 


BOBBINS. PURCHASED FOR 
THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


Lent by 


Lent by 
Lent by Mrs. Chaun- 


Lent 


Gift of Mrs. Secor 
A. Woods 


Gift of 
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2 Chinese saucers, I Chun-yao tripod dish. Gift of Mrs. Arthur Ryerson for Friends of China. 
1 Japanese priest robe, 1 Filipino canteen, 1 Japanese mirror. Bequest of Mrs. Charles Hitchcock. 


Tue Liprary 
Jan. 101 volumes, consisting of 9 on painting, 3 on graphic arts, 7 on design and applied art, 
23 on general art and archaeology, 8 miscellaneous, and 51 continuations. 


EXHIBITIONS 
FEBRUARY—JUNE, 1923 


January 31—March 8—Exhibition of sculpture and drawings by Rodin under the man- 
agement of the Arts Club. 

February—(1) Loan collection of European and Oriental art in Galleries 1, 2, and 3. (2) 
Tapestries lent by Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Potter Palmer and Robert H. 
McCormick. (3) Needlework lent by the Antiquarian Society. (4) Loan collection 
of Japanese prints and Oriental art. (5) Manuscripts from the Institute’s Collection. 
(6) Selected group of Dutch drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial 
Collection. (7) English and French drawings recently acquired. (8) Japanese 
prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. (9) Oriental rugs lent by James 
F. Ballard. 

February 1—March 11, inclusive—(1) Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity. (2) Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the 
management of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Marchi—April 15—Sculpture by Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. 

March 13—April 30—(1) Lithographs by Fantin-Latour and Redon. (2) The Albert 
Roullier Memorial Collection of French prints. 

March 20—April 22, inclusive—(1) Third Annual International Exhibition of Water 
Colors. (2) Photographs by the Chicago Camera Club. (3) Paintings by Arthur 
Carles and sculpture by Lucy Perkins Ripley, and Alfeo Faggi. 

May 1—31, inclusive—(1) Annual Architectural Exhibition. (2) Applied Arts Exhibition 
in coéperation with the Association of Arts and Industry. 

May—French portrait engravings of the seventeenth century and etchings by Auguste 
Lepére. 

May 27—June 11, inclusive—(1) Annual Exhibition by students in the School of the Art 
Institute. (2) Art Students League Exhibition. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 
FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL, TUESDAYS AT 4 P.M. 


Mar. 6 Lecture: “Prints and collectors.” William McC. McKee. 
13 Lecture: “Early Sienese painting.”” Dr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
20 Lecture: “Holland interiors.”” Hermann Rosse. 
27 Lecture: “Color.” Charles Bittinger. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock, 
until April 29. George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 

The two remaining concerts of the Sunday evening series of six, will be given March 
4th by the Shostac String Quartet, and March 11th by the Beethoven Trio. 











